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pleasantly, it seems. Albuquerque expressed his frank
opinion of the customs prevalent in Malabar, " more like
those of animals/' he said, " than of men so intelligent and
sensible as they! ..." The Rajah vaguely assented, though
probably he did not see the point at all. He observed that
his people would object if he were to change his faith, but
that argument was brushed aside. With the King of Portugal
to back him, Albuquerque pointed out, it did not matter
what the people thought.

Why did D. Manuel not try to convert his colleagues of
Cannanore and Calicut? inquired the Rajah. " I said it was
because Your Highness loved him best!" The others would
be tackled later. " To everything he answered that he was
Your Highnesses servant and the work of your hands, but
this was a weighty matter to be considered carefully. I
answered it was well." So it was left at that.

The Samorin of Calicut, it seems, was always holding the
threat of his own imminent conversion over the Rajah of
Cochin. He would become a Christian, the Samorin said,
and persuade the Portuguese to give Cochin to him! " I
could see the Rajah was thinking of that when I spoke to
him," says Albuquerque; " I let him think! May it please
Our Lord to touch them by His Grace and put them in the
way of salvation," he concludes piously, but he does not
sound particularly hopeful.

At Cochin, Albuquerque found that his nephew had been
having trouble with a certain Joao Delgado. This man
had fought gallantly under the Viceroy and in Albuquerque's
time, but in private life it seems he was a ruffian. A Malabar
woman to whom he was behaving brutally complained to
D. Garcia, and D. Garcia by way of punishment consigned
him to the fort.

Joao Delgado, in a fury, called his young superior names
in front of everyone. D. Garcia was not the man to stand
this. The prisoner was loaded with chains and locked up in
a narrow cell. There he would stay, said D. Garcia, until the
Governor came.